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Often cognates and false cognates are overlooked by the foreign 
language teacher. Cognates are thought to be so similar in the native and 
target language that the teacher disregards them completely, but in fact they 
can cause problems and need special attention. Frequently teachers are 
unaware of false cognates and little emphasis is given to them. The following 
article will define cognates and false cognates using examples in Spanish and 
English. 

Richards, Platt, and Platt define cognates as "a word in one language 
which is veiy similar in form and the meaning to a word in another language 
because both languages are related" (59). Both Spanish and English are Indo- 
European languages, while Spanish has Latin roots and English has Gennanic 
roots. Whitley makes the distinction between a cognate and a borrowed word 
in the following: 

a word Wx fi om the Language X and a word Wy from the 
Language Y are tenned 'cognates' if and only if they have 
been inlierited from the same ancestor language of X and Y. 

They are not true cognates, in this sense, if their resemblance 
is merely a coincidence, or if X borrowed its word from Y, 
or Y from X, or both bonowed their words from yet a third 
language Z. (324) 
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Examples of words that have been borrowed from English and have been 
incorporated into Spanish are; sandwich, laser, video, and lider. Technology 
has produced words like 'el fax', 'el disqiiette', and 'el video' that have merged 
into the Spanish language. On the other hand, Spanish words that are now 
part of English are canyon, ranch, cockroach and patio. Words such as actor 
and animal are present in both Spanish and English because they are derived 
from Latin. Other languages such as French and Italian also influence 
Spanish and English with words such as hotel, control, piano, and 
trafi co/traffic. All of these examples are words that have similar meanings in 
both languages. 

Textbooks often include a section for the learner showing how these 
cognates are similar and how they make the leaming of a foreign language 
easier. A few cognates that are easy to recognize in English and Spanish are: 
rose/rosa, horoscope/lioroscopo, secret/secreto, and course/curso. The 
learner can easily recognize these words and understand them in the target 
language because the meanings and spellings are similar in both languages. 
From the begiiming teachers can help students learn vocabulary by letting the 
students guess the meaning of these cognates. Learning these cognates helps 
in the building of vocabulai'y and are easy to remember. However, Norman 
Coe comments that "while this fact (Spanish is developed from Latin) offers 
the learner a large access to a large passive vocabulary, it also tends to make 
his or her language sound fonnal" (87). Coe gives an example of a learner 
who may use a fonnal word such as "extinguish" instead of a more commonly 
used word such as "put out " causing his or her speech to sound more 
formal. Relying on cognates is beneficial to the student, but at the same time 
the use of certain cognates may cause the speaker's speech to appear stilted 
and not authentic. Another problem that arises is the pronunciation of these 
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cognates which Whitley calls "phonetically seductive, inviting transference of 
a source-language pronunciation" (325). Learners may make an 
overgeneralization and form a new word that does not exist in the target 
language. An example of this is the word 'aborcioiV which should be 'aborto' 
in Spanish. Cognates can be helpful and learned with little effort but at the 
same time students and teachers must be aware ot the problems these words 
can create. 

A ftirther problem arises for the learner due to the presence of false 
cognates, also known as false friends or 'faux amis'. Reid calls them 
"deceptive demons" because they are misleading and cause problems for 
foreign language students. Richards, Platt, and Platt define false cognate as "a 
word which has the same or very similar fonn in two languages, but which 
has a different meaning in each" (136). The two words 'libreria' and "library" 
seem equivalent and both come fiom Latin but have different meanings. 
'Libreria' refers to a store where books and paper can be purchased 
(bookstore) whereas "library" is a place where books can be found, but not 
bought. In Spanish the word 'asistir' means "to attend a class" but it is 
confused with the word "assist" in English which is synonymous with "help". 
Often Spanish speakers will produce a sentence such as "1 assist my English 
class four times a week". False cognates cause problems in communication 
because the learner thinks these words have tlie same meanings in the target 
language as in their first language whereas in fact these words mean 
something different. 

One can see how the use of a false cognate in Spanish creates a different 
meaning if used in English. These different meanings may lead to 
misunderstanding in commimication which is a type of mistake that needs to 
be clarified. In English the word "history" refers to a subject or the past 


events of a group of people; the equivalent word in Spanish is the same but 
also refers to a story. The Spanisli speaker will use "history" instead of 
"story". Another example is with the word 'sensible' in Spanish wliich is 
synonymous with "sensitive"; 'sensible' bears a strong surface similaiity to the 
English word "sensible", but in fact they have different meanings. Some false 
cognates such as "history" or "investigation" might be confusing because tlie 
semantic meanings are related but not similar. For example the word 
"investigation" refers to looking for infonnation which is usually done by a 
detective or one who is acting like one; "research" is also looking for 
information but at an academic level. 

Emphasis should be given to the teaching of false fiiends in order that 
ESL learners improve their vocabulary. Teaching of these cognates will help 
the learner become aware of the problems that arise with cognates. If the 
teacher is teaching a homogeneous class and has a good knowledge of the 
native language of the learners, then this emphasis on false cognates will 
benefit all of the class. Teachers can begin to collect false cognates that 
cause problems and incorporate the teaching of these words in the classroom. 
Lists of false cognates between two specific language such as those of Reid, 
Marin, and Prado can be useful to the teacher, but must be used carefully so 
as not to overwhelm the learner with long lists that will not be of significant 
use. Depending on the tune and the level of the class, a couple of false 
cognates can be discussed quickly and easily in class. It can be explained to 
students how these words are different and what the correct word is for the 
coiTCsponding word in the target language. These false cognates can be 
recycled in the class to avoid any problem that might arise with the use of 
these false cognates. Error analysis can be used to test or explain these 
cognates. Teachers can give students sentences that contain these false 
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cognates used incorrectly. The following is an example of this type of 
exercise: 

1 . Tom is a student whose career is accounting. 

2. Ed's dormitoiy in his house is always dirty. 

The students are asked to find the error and then make a collection. Often 
students find this exercise interesting because they can see the problem that 
these false cognates cause and can recognize their errors. Adult learners 
enjoy this activity because they can analyze the problem. Another activity 
that can be used with these problematic words is to have the student write a 
sentence using these false cognates showing that they understand how they 
are used. If a certain tense is being studied at the time, the student can 
incorporate this tense with the false cognate. Students can be given 
sentences that require them to decide which word is correct such as the 
following sentence: 

The teacher is reading a (story, history) to the children 

in her class. 

The use of vocabulary games can be used to aid in the understanding of these 
false cognates. 

While cognates are helpftil in the learning of a foreign language, false 
cognates can be troublesome because of their different meanings to similarly 
spelled words. Often vocabulary is overlooked by teachers because of the 
vast number of lexical items, but the teaching of cognates and false friends 
can help the ESL learner from a beginning level to the more advanced level. 
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